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now in the South have moved; (d) Don't mistreat Negroes, but don't baby them either.
Politics, Poll Tax, and White Primaries
On the level of national legislation three dominant issues involving Negroes confront the country, an antilynching bill, FEPC, and a bill to abolish the poll tax.
A federal bill aimed against lynching has passed the House of Representatives several times, but each time it has reached the Senate it has been killed by filibuster. One may well ask how any senator, even Bilbo, can assume a position which seems to favor lynching, but this is not the way it works out. Projected antilynching bills concentrate mostly on the setting up of federal machinery for prosecution, taking this out of the hands of the local state authorities. So of course the southern senators are able to protest that their precious state rights are being infringed, and it is mainly on this ground that they filibuster, and keep any bill from coming to an actual vote.
As to legislation to make the FEPC permanent, it is moribund on the national plane, though in several states (notably New York and Massachusetts) local organizations are working well. In Washington the proposal remains hopelessly bottled up in committee, and it can be resuscitated in the 8oth Congress only by reintroduction of the measure and beginning all over. The Fair Employment Practice Committee has a curious history. Early in 1941, when anti-Negro discrimination in national defense Industries was becoming more and more severe, A. Philip Randolph, president of the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car 'Porters and one of the most controversial of modern Negro leaders, threatened to organize a "March on Washington" in protest. Mr. Roosevdt as a result called a white-black conference of industrial and labor leaders and government officials, and issued an executive order which formally "abolished" discriminatory practices in industry and government departments. This was, incidentally, the first executive order by a president having to do with Negroes since the Emancipation Proclamation. Subsequently the FEPC was set up to enforce the order and superintend its application. But it never got anything like the appropriations it needed, and the southern senators sniped at it and chivvied it unmercifully. Finally, after the war, a bill to extend the act was beaten by filibuster. Anybody who wants to undergo the distressing experience of learning what southern conservatives really think can do no better than read the Congressional Record containing the accounts of this gruesome debate, which held up all other Senate business for eighteen entire days early in 1946.
The poll tax is a whole long story in itself. A bill to abolish the poll